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REVIEWS 

Stakes of Diplomacy. By Walter Lippmann. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1915. — vii, 235 pp. 

Of the books which have been written as a result of the European 
war, Mr. Lippmann 's Stakes of Diplomacy has perhaps more in it 
than any other to stimulate the reader, and particularly the young 
reader, to a serious study of world politics. Almost every other book 
is more dignified ; many others are more scholarly ; few are more 
cocksure ; but Mr. Lippmann's little book has a freshness of attack 
and an underlying seriousness and sincerity which puts it in a class by 
itself. It is not necessary to agree with it all. Experience will prob- 
ably show that the author has proved too much in regard to the factors 
in which he is particularly interested, and has omitted or undervalued 
others of importance. But his book possesses the rare quality of 
vitality. 

Mr. Lippmann begins by pointing out that on the issue of our na- 
tional existence we Americans are not a self-governing people. Strong 
as is the case for open and democratic diplomacy, as made by such 
organizations as the Union of Democratic Control in England, the 
traditional diplomat has some reason for his desire to keep foreign 
affairs out of politics and to face foreign diplomats with the assumption 
that a united people is behind him. " We in America have accepted 
this diplomatic ideal. For us ' politics ceases at the water's edge ' ; 
we announce in ' one ' voice that we shall act as ' one ' man ; and in 
a crisis we resent with peculiar intolerance the opposition of anybody 
to the government's policy." Opposition, as Mr. Lippmann points 
out, is about the only incentive we have to practice reason and tol- 
erance. " Where all think alike, no one thinks very much. But 
whatever he does think, he can think with all his soul." In dealing 
with foreign people, our passion is not diluted by opposition. Just 
because we have no incentive to doubt our side of the case, we do 
not see why it should be contradicted. To disagree " is to attack us, 
to deny our right to sovereignty." In this sense all wars are defensive. 

Mr. Lippmann begins to develop his main thesis in dealing with 
" Patriotism, Business and Diplomacy." In his judgment what we 
are likely to regard as a purely economic motive is really a much more 
complex emotion. ' ' The rage of the German people after the Triple 
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Entente compelled their government to recede in 191 1 was not because 
they had lost Morocco, but because they had lost the dispute." The 
Morocco incident is used to show how two nations can sincerely feel 
attacked at the same time. " To the British it was evidence of Ger- 
man aggression and to the German it represented the tightening of the 
Iron Ring, the policy of encirclement." 

While traders do not desire to plant their national flag wherever they 
sell their products, foreign trade is imperialistic, says the author, wher- 
ever it is with weak nations — China, Morocco, Turkey, and the like. 
In illustration of this the book includes interesting and little known 
records of the beginnings of German rule in West Africa, largely due 
to the activities of a certain Herr Siideritz, and of the now wholly for- 
gotten initial activities of the Banco di Roma in the steps which led 
inevitably to the contest between Italy and Turkey in the Tripolitaine. 
In all such cases, a union of various groups is created upon the im- 
perial program. 

The diplomatic group is interested primarily in prestige ; the military group 
in an opportunity to act ; the bureaucratic in the creation of new positions ; 
the financial groups in safeguarding investments ; traders in securing pro- 
tection and privileges ; religious groups in civilizing the heathen ; the "in- 
tellectuals ' ' in realizing theories of expansion and carrying out ' ' manifest 
destinies ;" the people generally in adventure and glory and the sense of 
being great. These interested groups severally control public opinion, and 
under modern methods of publicity public opinion is easily " educated." 

In answer to the contention of Norman Angell and his followers that a 
people cannot prosper by extending political control, Mr. Lippmann 
says : 

Whatever may be the truth about the loss or gain to a whole people, there 
can be little doubt that there is a real possibility of gain to a group of capi- 
talists. . . . The French peasant may be poorer because his government 
administers an African empire, but that certain French bankers or business 
men are richer there can be no question. . . . Colonial capitalists are not 
suffering from the Great Illusion. They know quite definitely that it is 
more profitable for them to secure a privilege than to have someone else 
secure it. 

Europe is fighting, according to Mr. Lippmann, because she had 
been divided into two groups which had been divided again and again 
over the organization of backward parts of the world. Each question 
involved the standing of the powers and became a test of relative 
strength. No nation felt it could afford to lose, even if it happened 
to be wrong. 
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The author's proposal " For the Future "is, like most others, the 
creation of some kind of world government. No world state , however , 
in Mr. Lippmann's judgment, can be created out of courts alone, and 
lacking two of the essentials of government, legislative and judicial 
power. What the powers tried to do at Algeciras was to create an in- 
ternational rather than an imperial control, and they made the attempt, 
not out of whole cloth, but by developing the organization of a con- 
ference called to deal with a specific problem. Doomed to failure 
though it was, this experiment, in the author's judgment, marks the 
first really significant step towards the political solution of our inter- 
national difficulties. It is not necessary , and probably not desirable at 
the present time, to have a single world government, but it would be 
quite practicable to have in existence international commissions to deal 
with those spots of the earth where world crises arise. Mr. Lippmann 
may deal too cavalierly with modern diplomacy and modern diplomats, 
but his suggestion to them is after all worthy of their consideration, 
namely, 

that the international control should be turned into a local international 
government, with power to legislate and hold administrative officials ac- 
countable. This at least would give internationalism a chance. For in- 
stead of a rigid act with practically no machinery for enforcement, there 
would exist a living legislature with some means for carrying out its will. 

In his final chapter on "The Strategy of Peace," Mr. Lippmann 
himself furnishes an example of how easy it is to think conventionally 
in these matters. If the United States is to be a leader, it must, ac- 
cording to him, invest and trade in backward countries. "This will 
give our diplomacy a leverage on events. And to be effective that 
diplomacy will have to be weighted with armaments of sufficient power 
to make it heard by the Great Powers." The conclusion may be cor- 
rect, but it appears to be reached by questionable reasoning, common 
enough indeed in most of the books of the day, but rather astonishing 
in this particular book. 

On the other hand, Mr. Lippmann has much to say to which the 
pacifist could profitably devote his attention , as for example when he 
reminds him that 

When pacifism confines itself to the propaganda of not fighting, of peace 
at any price, it has given up the ghost. . . . Everyone knows that war is 
a stupid way to deal with issues, but to repeat this is in no way to deal with 
the issues. . . . Peace . . . will not come by declaiming about the ab- 
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surdities of armed compulsion, but by enlarging the areas within which 
force takes a more civilized form. 

Mr. Lippmann does not see " how anyone with pretensions to na- 
tional loyalty can contemplate abandoning the organization of the 
half-developed parts of the earth to the illiberal powers." If we in the 
United States, for example, wish to adopt a policy of isolation, we 
' ' must give up even the shadow of a pretense that we are working for 
the world's peace." We can be good monks, and perhaps will be 
saved by faith. We will not be saved by works. It will not all be easy 
sailing for us, he warns us, however, if we take the plunge. 

If America enters the arenas of friction it will be exposed to many threats 
not only from other nations, but from within the country. The danger of 
war will be increased, and the danger of what is known as militarism. . . . 
Having tasted world power, we may go drunk with it. But if that is the 
kind of people we are, how impudent of us to utter one word in criticism 
of the military empires. 

" The strategy of peace," he concludes, "is to use the democratic 
governments as organs of leadership in world politics." The inter- 
nationalist should remain a patriot, not to support his country right or 
wrong, but because " by becoming an anti-patriot, he cuts himself off 
from the only organization in which he could hope to make himself 
effective in the affairs of nations." The difference, then, between the 
true internationalist and the unreasoning patriot lies in the supremacy 
of his conscious purpose. 

F. P. Keppel. 

Columbia University. 

Is War Diminishing ? By Frederick Adams Woods and 
Alexander Baltzly. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915. — 
xi, 105 pp. 

This book, as its sub-title indicates, is "a study of the prevalence 
of war in Europe from 1450 to the present day." Its object is to 
find out through scientific methods if war really is decreasing. Dr. 
Woods tells us in the introduction that " it was with a wholesome disgust 
at the unscientific character of the publications of various peace socie- 
ties" that, some six years ago, he began to collect the data of 
European wars. In the preface it is stated that this original collection 
has been enlarged and verified by Mr. Baltzly, who is responsible for 
the final list. In a short section following the preface he describes the 



